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SIR, 
T is always unpleaſant, and ſeldom of much avail, 
to enter into a controverſy with an anonymous 
writer; and, as your work has not excited in me a 
1 very ardent deſire to learn your name, or to ſeek your 
acquaintance, I ſhould not have troubled you with 
this addreſs, if I had not frequently remarked, that 
the claim of dogma and auſterity of aſſertion (to deſcribe 
your own manner in your own language) are apt to 
impoſe upon readers and hearers, who will not give 
themſelves the trauble to weigh arguments and look 
A 2 into 
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into authorities. What may be your ſation and cha- 
rafter, which it will be material, as you intimate in 
your private addreſs to the publick (which you learnedly | 
call a proem or prolegomena) to diſcloſe at ſome future 
time, or what may be the ſituation and importance of 


 Sergtth Hall, where you amuſe- yourſelf with reading 


pamphlets in the ſummer, and with writing them in 
the winter, I am as little anxious to know; but your 


lecture upon copybolds evidently ſhows, that you are 


not acquainted with Viſt minſten Hall, as ſome of your 
panegyriſts would infinuate. 
To aſſert a plain truth, that the fruit of your lucu- 


brations laſt Chriſmas betrays in parts the greſſeſt ig- 


norange, and contains the falſefrea/oning, would be fol- 
lowing an example, which of all others I am leaſt in- 
clined to follow, namely your own, by ſubſtituting 
vain abuſe in the place of argument. I will not, 
therefore, call in queſtion Four veracity, nor treat you 
as a whimfical or a = a miſanthrope or a drone, 
nor brand you with any other contemptuous or injurious 
name, nor arraign the purity of. your intentions, nor 
adviſe you to write your next pamphlet in a madhouſe, 
all which flowers of rhetorick are ſcattered over your 
work with a liberal hand. As to your opinions, I leave 
you unenvied in the full enjoyment of them, and will 


not even quarrel with the title of your book; for, if 


you chuſe to conſider as Fn EE an aſſembly formed, as 
you admit, by corruption, and as abjef and /laviſh a 
parliament fairly choſen by tbe independent part of the 


whole 


1 
whole community, there is no arguing with you; and 
you maſt be left at perfect liberty to call black white 
and white black; though, if you mean to be under- 
ſtood, it may not be amiſs to inſtruct your readers in 
your reformed vocabulary. 

Part of your title-page, indeed, requires a ſtricture, 
as it might miſlead thoſe, who do not know or recol- 
lect, that the ſentence NoLUMus LEGES ANGLIA Mu- 
TARI Was no barons motto, as you call it, but a glo- 
rious exclamation of the parliament of Merton, when 
the queſtion before them was, whether the free laws 
of England ſhould be ſuperſeded by the tyrannous or un- 
reaſonable aphoriſms of imperial and pontifical Rome : 
it ought, however, to be inſcribed, as a motto, upon 
the arms of every Engliſhman ; and I contend chiefly 
againſt your application of it; for, if the demand of 
the petitioners be, as you repreſent it, to reverſe all the 
rules of our anceſtors, inſtead of enforcing and ęſtabliſb- 
ing thoſe rules, I give up their cauſe, and have nothing 
to urge in their favour. 19110 
The object of your pamphlet was, to convince the 
publick, who have heard ſo much againſt the pre- 
ſent mode of repreſentation, that a great deal might 
be ſaid on the other fide: now, without remarking, 
that 4 great deal may be ſaid by loquacious men on 
either fide of any queſtion, eſpecially with the help of 
a few ſophiſms and miſrepreſentations, I will en- 
gage to convince even you, if you have that candour 
which fair diſputants ought to poſſeſs, that much ef 
1 | the 


. | 
the great deal, which you have bean pleaſed to 12 y 
is founded on miſinformation and errour. I muſt, 


x — begin with declaring, that I am an enemy 
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dd all ſpeculation ; that J hate the nal name of theory as 
| Oppoſed to practice; that I have no viſe zonary plan; 
chat 1 have formed my opinion of men, whatever it 
may be, not by reading about them, but by living 
among them; that I incline to think Virtue, as Bu- 
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ros confeſſed in his laſt moments, to be an empty 
name; that I reject every idea of improving the con- 
ſtitution; that I am the ſlave of 10 party; and that 
Iwill not be refponfible for the notions of other 
ſpeakers or writers, how much ſoever I may venerate 
or eſteem them. 

In the firſt place, I can offer nothing i in defence ” 
the doctrine, if any ſober man has broached it, that 
all a of a parliament choſen for a longer term than one 
year are invalid; nor did Iever hear ſuch doctrine ad- 
vanced in converſation, or ſee it in writing. Many 
virtuous and learned men, indeed, have warmly con- 
tended, that the ſtatutes of EDpwARD III. which re- 
quired parliaments to be annually HOLDEN, required 
them, by thoſe very words, to be annually chosEx; 
and, if writs be really extant for the election of a 
new parliament in almoſt every year of that reign, there 
can hardly be a clearer interpretation of thoſe ſta- 
rutes, or a ſtronger proof, that holden and choſen were 
in thoſe days conſidered as equivalent: but, not to 
rely merely on the authority of BLacksToxE, whom 


I name 
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I name with honour and veneration, the preamble to 
the triennial act, in the th of WILLIAM and Mary, 
ſeems to make a pointed diſtinction between thoſe | 
words; for it recites, that, by the ancient laws and 
25 Statutes of this kingdom, frequent parliaments ought 
& to be HELD, and that frequent and new parliaments 
& tend very much to the happy union and good agreement 
&« of the King and people.“ Allow the wiſdom of this 
preamble, which muſt operate ſtrongly ad verecun. 
diam at leaſt, and I will, for my part, cheerfully re- 
ſign all advantage, that may be derived from the acts 
of Edward III. and the practice of his reign ; nor 
indeed, if thoſe acts inconteſtably required a new 
election every year, would they demonſtrate, that 
annual parliaments were a part of our old conſtitution, 
unleſs it could be proved, that they were declaratory 
of the common law, 

Permit me, nevertheleſs, to retaliate a little on the 
ſubje& of falſe citations and careleſs reading, and to 
aſk, where you met with a ſtatute of 2 Rica. II. nu. 
28.; for, obſerving by the way, that laws are not 
cited by the numero, I muſt inform you, that nothing 
about parliaments is to be found in the ſtatutes made 
at Glouceſter and Weſtminſter in the ſecond year of that 
prince, and that the 5 RICH. II. ft. 2, ch. 4. which you 
probably mean, only requires every perſon to attend 
the par iament upon fummons : ** there can be no 
„ doubts raiſed upon the ſubject, becauſe the thing 
« 1s perfectly clear“; but, if you have laboured hard 
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1 
to impoſe upon yourſelf, it will be impofible, you ſay, 
to undecetve you; and I muſt only, as I hope to do 
without much labour, prevent your impoſing upon 
others, Nor do I conceive myſelf bound to ſupport 
the opinion, that parliaments in the reigns of our 
early kings fate no longer than a /ingle ſeſſian; but 
the writings of that zealous friend to his country 
and to all mankind, Mr. GRAMVILILE Snare, will 
refer you to the authorities, on which that opinion 
is founded. Some few of thoſe authorities I have my- 


ſelf examined, eſpecially a cafe in the Year-book, 


4 Epw. IV. 44. but I fairly own, that I am not con- 
vinced; and I think it a point of fo little conſe- 
quence, that I cannot give myſelf the trouble of 
verifying your references to Cotton and Rymer: your 
citation of a ſtatute, which has no exiſtence, would 
make me cautious of relying upon any authority, 
that you may cite. As to your beadgoll of quota- 
tions from the Fournals of the Commons, they are of 
too recent a date to affect the queſtion; for we all 
know how much regard was paid to ancient laws, 
and popular rights, in the reigns of the Tupors and 


the STvarrs ! | 
It will be needleſs to follow you through your 


hiſtory of the triennial acts, or to vindicate the duke 
of Buckingham, who was unjuſtly ſent to the Tower 
for aſſerting with great truth, that a prorogation for 
fifteen months was repugnant to every conſtruction 
of the ſtatutes for holding a parliament once at lea/? 

, in 
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in tevelve months; but] beg to diſpute the ſoundneſs of 
the logic, with which you cloſe your obſervations on 
this diſagreeable theſis ; ſince it by no means follows 
that, if the people had a right to an annual election, the 
king would have no. right to diſſolve the parliament, | 
and convoke a new one, in the courſe of the year: | 
you may, therefore; take back your alternative, and ; 
correct your table of contents in your next copious ad- | 
vertiſement. 

Whether I ſhall be blamed for making too 
many conceſſions, I do not know; nor (as I ſeek 
nothing but truth) do I greatly care; but I freely 
concede, that, if the ſame enormities were likely to be 

J practiſed, the ſame expenſes incurred, the ſame licen- 
tiouſneſs fomented, and the ſame crimes committed; 
every three years or every year, which we ſee with in- 
dignation every fever years, 1 ſhould agree with Ap- 
DISON, that “ a ſeptennial bill“ (or a decennial one, if 
you pleaſe) would tend to make us not only a more 
* fafe, a more flouriſhing, and a more happy, but 

2 ( * alſo a more virtuous people.” I prefer, however; 
” + triennial to ſeptennial, and annual to triennat, elec- 
f | tions for the tollowing reaſons : | 

Firſt, becauſe I am perſuaded, that, when a ſeat 
in parliament ſhall become leſs an objet to ambitious; 
artful, and wealthy men, there will be proportionably 
leſs idleneſs, riot, intemperance, and immorality of all 
kinds, and that the very ſource of corruption will 
ſoon be ſtopped. 


B Secondly, 
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Secondly, becauſe our unnatural feuds and ani- 
moſities are ſtrong enough at preſent to laſt for /ever: 
years, and would, in my opinion, be much appeaſed 
and weakened by frequent well. ordered elections. 

Thirdly, becaufe, if parliaments were of ever ſo 
ſhort duration, they would find ample time to tranſact 
all neceſſary. buſineſs, and little, if any, for mere lo- 
quacity or empty railing; there would be few con- 
teſted elections to ſettle ; and publick affairs would be 
leſs obſtructed by the anxiety of the members to ſe- 
cure their future ſeats. 

Laſtly and principally, becauſe, in ever, or in three 
years, multitudes of Briti/þ ſubjects muſt become 
indiſputably qualified to vote, by majority, deſcent of 
property, or acquiſition of it by marriage, deviſe, ſettle- 
ment, or promotion, who mult be bound for a long 
time, unleſs elections be annual, by laws to which 
they gave no aſſent ; which is repugnant to the ſpirit 
of the conſtitution. | | 

Theſe are my fentiments; and, opinion againſt 
opinion, they ought to have as much weight as yours, 
while we both fight with viſored helmets ; but I con- 
feſs, that no change in the duration of parliaments 
will deſtroy the monſter Corruption, unleſs the right 
of ſuffrage be conſtitutionally extended; and this 
brings me to your leading doctrine, your main 
argument, which I oppoſe, lance to lance and horſe 
to horſe, and en the confutation of which I would 
cheerfully riſk any little reputation, with which the 
publick may at any time hereafter honour me. 

I am 


Ea] | 

I am one of thoſe people, Sir, who will not be pleaſed 
to allow, but who moſt poſitively deny, what you ele- 
gantly call “ a very important fact in the confiruftion 
of gur parliamentary conſtitution,” that“ repre- 
« ſentation originated, not in the juſtice of the 
e thing itſelf, but in the policy of Henry III. who 
* gave and authoriſed it.“ 

REPRESENTATION had its origin from the neceſſity 
of an appearance by deputies, when the nation 
grew too populous for every free man to appear 
in perſon ; but the general right of debating and 
voting in the great national aſſembly, either in per- 
ſon or by delegates freely choſen, was primeval, if 
I may ſo call it, in the GoTrick polity, from which 
our form of gavernment was derived. 

It is exceedingly to be regretted, that the learned, 
acute, and elegant writer of An Hiſtorical Diſſerta- 
tion concerning the Anliquity of the EnNGL1SH Conſtitu- 
tion, Dr. GiLBERT STUART, has not, at leaſt to my 
knowledge, exhibited, in a qiſtinct work, a connected 
view of ſeveral direct arguments, which prove à re- 
preſentation of the Commons before 49 Hen. III.; but 
we may ſo perfectly rely on his veracity, diligence, 
and ſound reaſoning, that we may conſider the proof 
as actually given from his bare declaration, that he 
was provided with it. Let me refer you to the two 
laſt ſections of his diſſertation; and you will have rea- 
{on to thank him for weeding your mind from the 
incorrect ideas, with which it is diſgraced. 

B 2 | There 
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There is deciſive authority, that repreſentation was 
known to the ancient Germans, from whom the 
Saxons drew their lineage and their government ; and 
among whom, ſays 'Tacrrus, on ſmaller concerns the 
chief men deliberated, on greater affairs, ALL : but 
all, according to GroTivs, meaned the national 
council itſeif, to which fit perſons were deputed from 
every diſtri and from every claſs. 1 cite theſe great 
authors in ZFngii/h; for your quotation of the barons 
motto and of Magna Charta is but a feeble proof, that 
you could underſtand the originals. 

Now, if you believe, that fo fierce and warlike a 
race as the SAXONs, inured to arms and fluſhed with 
conqueſt, reſigned the fundamental right of their 
anceſtors, when they ſettled in our iſland, you have, 
it muſt be owned, a happy facility in believing what 
you wiſh to be true; but hiſtory confirms what rea- 
ſon ſuggeſts, and both concur in ſupporting Dr. 
Stuart's aſſertion, that,“ as every free man in GER- 
% MANY aſſembled in perſon at the councils of his 
5 nation, or voted for the repreſentative of his diſtrict, 
<* ſo the ſame conduct was obſerved in EncLand, 
and that, from the time when the Saxon kingdoms 
% were united, the Commons appeared generally in 
the way of repreſentation.” Will you contend, that 
the victory oyer HAROI D *© gave a new birth to the 
*© conſtitution, and obliterated all traces of more an- 
* cient cuſtoms?” Will you derive from the Norman 
princes the cxiltence of Britiſh liberty? Will you in- 
s, 


DU. 19-3 

ſiſt, that Simon de Montfort was the father of our 
parliaments ? Excellent hiſtorian ! Admirable genea- 
logiſt! Conſiſtent reaſoner! With the ſame breath, 
with which you pour forth theſe truths, you admit, 
that Villiam I. called a ParLiamexT, of whoſe 
« laws mention is made, after he had ſitten four 
« years on the throne.” So he did; and as effetual 
a parliament, if chief juſtice -HaLt had any wiſdom, 
as ever ſate in England; but, ſo far was the conqueſt 
from ſuperſeding all ancient cuſtoms, that the great 
buſineſs of this very parliament was to aſcertain and 
declare the laws of Epwarp the Confeſſor, which 
the nation always approved; and ſo far was repre- 
ſentation from being unknown in thoſe times, that this 
very parliament conſiſted of repreſentatives choſen, 
ſays HovEDEN, in every county*, Really, Sir, you 
are ſo eaſily confuted, and can make ſo little reſiſt- 
ance, that there is neither pleaſure in the conteſt, 
nor honour in the victory; but let the fight be a 
fair one: no miſrepreſentations! no unlawful arms 

You aſſert, that the petitioners demand an alteration 
in the fundamental conſtitution of parliament, namely, 
the Ihe right f voting be extended to all the ix RAR 
TANTS of the kingdom, whatever be their degree or con- 
dition. Sir, they demand no more, than à recognition 
of the fundamental principles of the conſtitution, which 
extend the privilege of voting to all independent ſub- 
jedts of Britain, or to thoſe, who, being furniſbed in 


* See Ha. H. C. L. Chap. V. 
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t 
their own right with the neceſſaries of life, may be inde- 
pendent if they pleaſe, | 

In moſt popular eltates, and in all that have been 
durable, /ezze qualification with regard to property in 
voters has ever been required. Among the old Ger- 
mans, the venerable planters of our noble ſyſtem, that 
qualification was a portion of land, ſufficient for the 
maintenance of its occupier, with a ſhield and ſpear to 
defend it, Had this nation been, like the Arabs, both 
paſtoral and military, a certain number of beats would 
perhaps have been requiſite; and had it been purely 
agricultural, the voters would have been qualified by 
poſſeſſing both cattle and implements of huſbandry. As 
manners vary, the fate and nature of property are liable 
to viciſſitudes; but the principle, which is fixed, and 
by which the conſtitution muſt always be rectified, 
ſhould ever be applied to the ſtate and nature of pro- 
erty in all its varieties. Thus perſonal goods were 
held in little or no eſteem during the Saxon polity and 

the early Norman reigns ; but the principle remained 
and remains unſhaken, that every man, who could main- 
tain bimſelf by his property, had a right to vote. Apply 
this principle to the tate of property in our own com- 
mercial age, and the conſtitution manifeſtly requires, 
that not copybolders only (concerning whom we muſt 
have a word or two preſently) but leſſees for a fixed 
term, the proprietors of ſtogt, and even traders of all 
kinds with a gertain profit ſufficient for their mainte- 
nance, ſhould be admitted ta a ſhare in chuſing thoſe 
*% ..Celepgates, 

\ 
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delegates, to whom is intruſted the care of their for- 
tunes, liberties, and lives. If this be not demonftration, 
as far as a moral, political, and hiſtorical point can 
admit of ſo high a proof, I never knew any propo- 
ſition demonſtrated. This application of the prin- 
ciple was made at different times, in a partial nig- 
gardly manner, by the erection of boroughs, and the 
grant of chartered privileges or franchiſes, as they are 
| improperly called; but the claim of all free Zngli/h- 
men being paramount thoſe grants, it cannot in "Op 
degree be affected by them. 

HENRY III. was, indeed, compelled by his victa- 
rious barons to ſummon repreſentatives fly and re- 
gularly ; but to date repreſentation from that event is 
to depart from the truth of Hiſtory ; and, as to the ſta- 

tute of HENRY VI. which you are pleaſed to call wi/e 
and ſalutary, founded on the beſt and pureſt principles of 
freedom, chaſte in idea, and beneficial in practice; I 
will only ſay at preſent, that, if a letter, which I have 
ſeen in manuſcript, ſhould ever appear in print, the 
publick will know the true motives and policy of that 
act, which the nation has ſo far improbated, that it has 
tacitly repealed the law, by not increaſing the quall- 
fication with the decreafing valve of money. 

From my mode of reaſoning you may clearly per- 
ceive my entire acquieſcence in the opinion of Lord 
Cowper and Sir Joſeph Jekyll, “ that the right of 
* ſuffrage is a diſtinguiſhing character from the vul- 
* gar, and conferred, as ſuch, by the common law :” 

but 
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but I conſider none as the vulgar in this ſenſe of the 
word, except thoſe, who cannot ſupport themſelves 
without being dependent on others, and conſequently are 
not maſters of their own wills, b 
Here again I cheertully make a conceſſion. (for 
— which I may, perhaps, be cenſured) and frankly ad- 


- mit, that a man, who has only Forty ſhillings a year, on 


{ 


which he cannot poſſibly ſubſiſt, and depends for all 
ö beſide on the bounty of others, ought not, by the 
ſpirit of the conſtitution, to vote for a parliamentary 

6 delegate, though he be a freebolder; and, 1n return, 
you ought to allow, that every man, who can maintain 
himſelf comfortably and independently, is entitled to 
ſuffrage, although his income be merely 4 perſonal 
annuity. Truth alſo and candour ſhould deter you 
from miſrepreſenting thoſe, who labour to ſupport the 
DIGNITY F tbe PEOPLE, by which they mean the 
<vobole community, or the aggregate of free and independent 
men; not, as it is baſely infinuated, the populace of 
rabble. This is the true ſenſe of the word in the 
ancient phraſe MA]IESTAS  POPULT, the improper 
tranſlation of which in Eugliſb only gives occaſion to 


vox POPULT, which Machiavel juſtly renders la voce 

d' vNo popolo, or, the voice of a whole nation. This 1s 
the ſublime and awful voice, which was heard at the 

Revolution, and was not heard of late, until the 
Saited thunders of VMaſbington and Rochambeau obliged 

even the deaf to hear; and this is the voice, which 

7 now 


ſneer and quibble, and in the more modern phraſe 


\ 
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now calls aloud for a reformation of parliament, but 
never will be heard, unleſs other thunders ſhould roar 
in BRITAIN; a Calamity, which ! pray Lleaven to 
avert! | 


I come now to your wonderful epiſode concerning 


copybolds, and cannot (with the ſtrongeſt deſire to 
avoid harſh words) refrain from obſerving, that all the 
pozwers of nonſenſe concentrated would hardly equal the 
abſurdity of your notions on that eaſy ſubject, from 
the forty-/fixth to the fifty-ſecond page of your pam- 
phlet. Where, for the love of reaſon, could you 
learn, that malice aforethought, which is the eſſence of 
murder, were words of courſe in an indictment for that 
crime? Vour cloudy head was thinking of the words 
at the infligation of the devil; but even 7hey would not 
be merely of courſe in an indictment againſt yourſelf 
for the murder of hiſtorical truth, “in a pamphlet 
« value three farthings, with a pen of no value, againſt 
6 rhe rights of the Prog, their happineſs and dig- 
cc nity. os 

Where could you learn, that copyho/ds were not 
liable to be fold by commiſſioners of bankrupt, when 
the ſtatute of Elizabeth includes them by name, and 
requires the a//ignees of a copybold eſtate, who are vengees 
within the act, 4% compound with the ld of manors 
for their fines ? Since you cite BLack+ToxE with tri- 
umph on the ſubject of annual parliaments, could you 
not have opened for a moment the ſecond volume of 


his Commentaries wn the chapter of modern tenures ? 
' There 
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There you would have been informed, that cope e 


were originally villeins, and could not, therefore, an- 
ciently have had a right of ſuffrage conſiſtently with 


the great principle of the conſtitution ; that, in pro- 


ceſs of time, they recovered their liberty; that their 
perſons have long been enfranchiſed ; that they are al- 
ready, without any other act being neceſſary, eman- 
cipated and independent of the lord, who is in truth 
little more than the conduit- pipe or mere inſtrument 
of conveyance with ſome pecuniary and caſual advan- 


tages; in a word, that they are /ub/taniially, whatever 


be their nominal condition, as free as any landholders 
in the realm; and thus, by an application of the per- 
manent principle to the altered ſiate of property, they 
have now an equal title with freebo/ders to a due ſhare 
ia the legiſlature of the nation. As to the ſuppoſed 


danger of multiplying votes illegally, by fraudulently 


and colluſively ſplitting a copybold eſtate, a ſingle 
clauſe, requiring the admi//ion to have been made 


twelve months before the election, except in certain 


caſes, would remove all inconvenience, not to inſiſt on 
the ſanction of the eledtor's oath, or to urge, that a 


frechold eſtate might be ſubject to ſimilar abuſe. 


Here I take leave of the lawyer, and return to the 
politician ;, obſerving firſt, that, as to boroughs and the 
opinion of lord CHaTHAm concerning them, we 
ought certainly to venerate the name of ſo illuſtrious a 
ſtateſman, but ſhould neither approve one plan, be- 
cau'e He approved 1 It, nor reject another, becauſe He 
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rejected it. We are obliged to you for the parts, 
which you have publiſhed, of his fine ſpeech ; but 
I fairly own, that his idea of a conſtitutional repreſenta- 
tion, namely a repreſentation of the ſoil, appears to me 
the wildeſt and falſeſt imaginable, bordering upon the 
ridiculous, and containing no flattering compliment to 
the repreſentatives of ſuch a conſtituent ; and even his 


admired allegory, which you preſent to us in high re- 


lief with [alicks and Capitals, that the limb, indeed, 
© 1s mortified, but that amputation might be DEATH,” 
will not bear a moment's examination; for it may 
truly be retorted, that, “ if amputation MAY, mortife- 
c cation MUsT, be death, unleſs means be found 
« ſpeedily to ſtop it.” | 

Your next quotation is from the Letters of Jux1vs, 
to which a terſe French ſtyle and great aſperity of in- 
vective, ſo pleaſing to the malignity of man, have 
given a reputation far above their merit as conſtitu- 
tional tracts. You inſinuate, that he will know you 
by ycur flyle, which he certainly will not imitate, on 


his return from A/a; but, whatever country detain 


him, if he be yet living, his opinions muſt be weigh- 
ed by their own intrinſick gravity ; and I ſuſpect, 
that he miſapprehended the queſtion before us. The 
right of voters in boroughs, which I little expected to 
ſee called a nugatory right in ſuch an argument, 
cannot be taken away, without a robbery, for any pur- 
poſe of improving the conſtitution, nor does the con- 
ſtitution, indeed, require improvement: but the form 
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and place of voting may be changed without injuſſice, 


and the ſame perſons allowed to give their free ſuf— 
frage in the county at large. 

Your own compariſon of boroughs to the ſpecks on 
the ſun would be i ingenious, if 1 it were not borrowed; 
but it would be only ingenious, not ſolid: the appa- 
rent ſpots on the diſk of the great luminary are no 
blemiſkes or defes ; while beroughs, either commanded 
by the crown, inherited by the opulent, or open to 
publick ſale, are abominations repugnant to the firſt 
elements of a well-ordered government. 

I] wiſhed to avoid ſetting opinion againſt opinion, 


but cannot help declaring mine, that nothing would 


have been eaſier, in the moſt popular mode of election, 
than for the great CHATHAM, or his excellent ſon, 
young in years, but in ſage counſel old, to have made 
thcir virtues and talents conſpicuous, and conſequently 
to have obtained the cheerful voices of their grate- 
ful and applauding countrymen, How elſe could 
TerLLy,a plain eiquire of Arpinum, or DEMOSTHENES, 
the ſon of an armorer, have riſen to the helm in their 
reſpective commonwealths! It is only in pure mo- 
narchies or pure ariltocracies that ſuch talents and ſuch 
virtues are uſually waſted in empty air. 

Your other arguments ad homines are artful, but 
not flattering to thoſe whom they are deſigned to cap- 
twate. The livery of Loxpon cannot poſſibly repine 
at ſet ing other men reſcued from the tyranny of laws 
made by perſons not deputed by them; unleſs you 
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mean to ſuggeſt, that they eſteem their votes an 
article of trade, and wiſh to eſtabliſh a monopoly of 
them: but, when the ſhips of America ſhall ſail every 
month into their river, they will not need a traffick 
ſo diſgraceful as that, which you impute to them, 
and which they muſt ever diſclaim with indigna- 
tion. 

Is it not provoking, that, after citing Junius to 
ſhow, that the houſe of Lords could not conſtitution- 
ally take an active part in defining the right of 
electing the Commons, you ſhould adduce the Journals 
of the Lords as an authority on the very point? 

In regard to your fine reaſoning on the identity of 
the right to chuſe, and to be choſen, it admits of 
an eaſy aniwer. The only motive for requiring any 
qualification, as to property, either in a voter or a 
candidate, is to prevent thoſe from eleFing, who are 
too indigent to reſiſt a bribe from the candidate, and 
thoſe from being elected, who are too neceſſitous to 
refuſe a bribe from the court ; but, as the temptation 
muſt be greater in the ſecond caſe, the qualification 
ought to be proportionably greater; and, though the 
choice of the elector be reſtrained, yet it is a re- 
ſtriction, which the ſpirit of our conſtitution juſtly 
demands for the general good, | 
That we may part friends, let me adviſe you, Sir, 
and all thoſe, who ſupport your principles, to ab- 
ſtain from contending againſt the petitioners on the 
broad ground of reaſon, where you muſt inevitably 
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be defeated, or on the glorious field of the con ſlitu- 
nion, where you muſt be inſtantly diſarmed: it will 
be fairer and fafer for you all, either in parliament 
or our of it, to declare with boldneſs, that you will 
not hear of any change; that, vanquiſhed, you will 
not yield, and, confuted, you will not be convinced ; 
that you laugh at honour and integrity, and ſay to 
Corruption, © thou art our ſiſter. I ſhall then beg 
pardon, and confeſs, that, if I had known her to 
be fo nearly related to you, I would have refrained 
from ſpeaking ill of the lady to your face: it will 
then be no wonder, that you are ſo warm an advo- 
cate for family boroughs. 

I will now cloſe my letter, by way of return for 
your fegnificant ſentence from lord Shafteſbury, with 
a fair epitome of a late publication, entitled, 4 
Dialogue on the Actual State of Parliament, which is 
Teally the moſt laughable and whimſical thing of the 
Kind I ever met with. 

The ſubſtance of the piece is this: © that Monteſ- 
t quien was an idiot, and Blackſtone an aſs, for 
* imagining that our Engliſb government was com- 
<< poſed of three diſtin powers, the commons, the 
6“ lords, and the king, diſtributed in the manner 
cc which they repreſent ; that it conſiſts, indeed, of 
. three powers, but that all are concentrated in the 
* houſe of Commons, where the king appears by his 
© miniſters and their train, and the lords by their 
& borough-members, and where the afual harmony 
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« of the conſtitution is to be found, while the houſe 
© of peers and the crown retain reſpectively their 
& ;udicial and executive powers, but, as branches of 
e the legiſlative, are wholly abſorbed in one common 
&« vortex.” ; 


Surely this is a new ſyſtem of REeyrESENTA- 
TION H 
The writer gives us his opinion, hat all this is 
Juſt as it ought to be; that any change would break 
this harmonious union; that vices are frequently inno- 
cent, ſometimes, beneficial; and that, if we are wiſe, 
we ſhall proceed in the old political fugue, alternately 
corrupting and corrupted, debaſing and debaſed. 


« O judgement, thou art fled to brutiſh beaſts, 
« And Max has loſt his reaſon.” | 


J am, &c. 


